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Always of rather imperious mien (she was a tall girl
with the aquiline nose inherited by her favourite son,
a large expressive mouth and a mass of red-brown hair)
Elizabeth reappeared in society after her little love-
&ory was done, and hid her sorrow under a manner
even haughtier and less approachable than before.
Nevertheless suitors of convenience ofFered themselves.
She hardly noticed them. In the winter of 1797
she received her formal proposal of marriage. Colonel
Bulwer was her mother's friend and a man twice her
age. He had a rather attra&ive candour and brusque
manners. Equally candid and brusque, she replied
that she did not intend to marry at all. The incident
seemed to have made no more impression on her than
its various predecessors.

And yet not eight months later (on June i, 1798)
she became Mrs. William Bulwer. Altogether a
queer, indifferent, rather disagreeable business, which
shows into what emotional apathy her heart had sunk
and sugge&s that the decision was her mother's rather
than her own.

VI

Elizabeth Bulwer began her married life with few
illusions* There is something pitiful in the thought
of this girl, who at the age of twenty-five had already
put behind her all expe&ation of romantic happiness,
coming to her husband's remote and impressive house
in Norfolk, quietly prepared to do her duty as a member
of the ruling class. But so far as can be judged she
wafted no sympathy upon herself* It seems as though
with the surrender of her merchant-lover her own power
for passion had temporarily died away. When it
revived, it took the form of a fierce maternal love for
her youngeft son which, from its very fierceness and
because it represented a thwarted passion of another
kind, served rather to harm than to &rengthen him.